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[HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


\t the regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held Monday, December 21, 
1931, the following officers were elected: 
President, William Sloane Coffin, and First 
Vice-President, Myron C. Taylor. 

\t this time, also, the following Trustees 
were elected, and they have since accepted 
their election: in the Class of 1932, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss; in the Class of 1934, Mar- 
shall Field; in the Class of 1935, Robert 
\. Lovett; in the Class of 1938, Frank Lyon 
Polk and Elihu Root, |r 

William Sloane Coffin was born in New 
York in 1879 and graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1900. He received the degree otf 
Master of Arts from the same university in 
1904 and in 1923 was made an honorary 
Master of Arts by New York University. 
In 1919 he was made a Chevaher of the 
Legion of Honor 

Mr. Coftin’s interest in the Metropolitan 
Museum has been of long standing. He be- 
came a Fellow for Life in 1921 and was 
elected a Trustee in 1Q24 Since then he has 
taken an active part in the administration 
of the institution, as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive and Finance Committees and also 
as Treasurer following the resignation of 
Howard Mansfield in 1930. In 1931, follow- 
ing the resignation of the Honorable Elihu 
Root, he became First Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees. He has also served on 
numerous appointive committees, includ 
ing those on American and European Deco 
rative Arts. 

Mr. Coffin’s special interest in the deco- 
rative arts has been expressed by various 
gilts to the Museum, notably that of a col- 
lection of printed textiles. His generosity 
made possible the publication by the Mu- 
seum of Painted and Printed Fabrics: the 
History of the Manufactory at Jouy and 
Other Ateliers in France, translated from 
the French of Henri Clouzot 

He has also served the interests of his 
fellow citizens as President of the Child 
Education Foundation and of the New 
York City Mission Society and as a Trustee 

of the Presbyterian Hospital and the Provi- 
dent Loan Society. He was one of the 
founders of the Art in Trades Club and ts a 


member of the Council of the American 
\ssociation of Museums 

pon his election to the office of Presi- 
dent of the Museum, Mr. Coffin gave out 
the following statement 

“It was my good fortune to spend many 
hours with Mr. Robert W. de Forest, the 
late President of The Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, discussing his policies and plans 
for its future. On account of this intimate 
knowledge, upon Mr. de Forest’s death | 
was asked by the Trustees to serve as Act- 
ing President. It is obvious that the election 
today indicates no break with the estab- 
lished policy of the past, but rather a con- 
tinuous development upon the foundations 
so well laid by Mr. de Forest and his 
associates 

‘However, new demands and new oppor- 
tunities call for new work in a number ot 
Important fields. Next month at the annual 
meeting of the Corporation it may be pos- 
sible to indicate some suggestions for future 
development. The rate at which we can pro- 
gress must of course be contingent on the 
support given to the Museum by the people 
of New York. Many of our most gener- 
ous friends have died in the past vear, 
but we are confident that many new friends 
will enable us to carry on an enlarged work 
and to render more efficient service in the 
future.’ 

Myron C. Tavlor became a Fellow of the 
Museum in Perpetuity in 1930 and was 
elected a Trustee in the same vear. He has 
served as a member of the Executive and 
Finance Committees and of various ap- 
pointive committees. He is also a Trustee of 
Cornell University, Vice-President of the 
New York Genealogical and Biography al 
Society, and a Trustee of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor 


IHE ANNUAL MEETING OI] 
IHE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Corporation 
of the Museum will be held at the Museum 
on Monday, January 18, at 4:30 p.m. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of the report of the 
Trustees and of the Treasurer for the year 
1931, there will be addresses by the Presi- 
dent, the Acting Director, and Frangois 
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Boucher, Assistant Director of the Musée fact, his residuary estate 1s to be de- 
Carnavalet, Paris. Ihe last address will be voted among other things to ‘‘the care 
illustrated with lantern slides and education of the young 


| 
Bearing in mind the Colonel’s wishes 


and desires as to his Collection and his 


IHE MICHAEL FRIEDSAM interests in education, his Executors 


COLLECTION submit the following proposition 
We offer you the pictures on the list 
The bequest of the late Michael Friedsam annexed [to be printed in a later issue 
of his collection of paintings and other of the BuLLeTIN]. We also offer you 
objects of art, which was offered to the such items out of the Colonel’s Collec 
frustees of the Museum by his Executors tion of porcelains, tapestries, rugs, en 
John S. Burke, Edwin J]. Steiner, and Clar amels, crystals, marbles, bronzes, an 
ence W. Wood, was accepted on Monday tique furniture and objects of Art as 
December 21, 1931, upon their generous and vou may within three months from the 
understanding terms. In the acceptance of date hereof designate. The entire gift 
the collection, the Trustees expressed their must be kept by the Museum as The 
appreciation in the following resolutions Frnedsam Collection and each item 
clearly and permanently so labeled. A 
Resotvep: That the Trustees of The selection of objects, which shall serve 
Metropolitan Museum of Art accept wit! as a nucleus, or central part of the col 
grateful appreciation the paintings and lection, shall be shown in a gallery by 
other objects of art mentioned in the letter themselves, not necessarily the same 
from the Executors of the late Michael gallery; it being understood that said 
Friedsam, dated December third and made objects shall not be static, but may be 
a part of this resolution, upon the terms changed from time to time. At thi 
and conditions stated in said letter. Said same time recognizing that it may bs 
letter 1s as follows desirable from time to time to use or 
lo the Trustees of The Metropol: lend certain items from this Collection 
tan Museum of Art for special exhibitions or for special 
Under his Will, Colonel Friedsam services, either in your own institution 
entrusted his Art Collection to his or elsewhere, the Executors are willing 
Executors to be given to such institu- that such loans or uses may be made by 
tion in the City of New York as his vou from time to time provided, how 
-xecutors might deem best. The ever, that such loans be made for defi 
Colonel expressed a preference for The nite periods of time and that they con- 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In his template the ultimate return of the 
Will, he also expressed a wish that his loaned articles to the Museum. The 
Collection should preserve its individ- Executors would also require that 
ual identity. Colonel Friedsam appre- whenever anv object 1s so loaned by the 
ciated the difficulty experienced by Trustees of the Museum the object so 
public institutions in accepting gifts loaned must be properly marked and 
with limitations as to the uses thereof designated as being a part of The 
\t the same time, he felt that his Col- Friedsam Collection of The Metro 
lection had sufficient importance to politan Museum of Art 
warrant the continuance of its exis- EsTATE OF MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
tence as an entity. He particularly felt Signed) John S. Burke, Executor 
that much of his Collection might be of ed. J. Steiner, Executor. 
great usefulness in spreading a knowl- Clarence W. Wood, Executor. 
edge of Art among laymen as well as in Ihe Trustees hope to realize in full by 
assisting in the teaching of Art among their use of this gift the broad and enlight- 
students. The Colonel was greatly in- ened views and purposes of Colonel Fried- 
terested in education. As a matter of sam to promote education in art among the 
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which he held so honorable a 


public in 
pe sition 
The 


Museum to express to the Executors of Mr 


Trustees direct the officers of the 
Friedsam their appreciation of the Execu- 
to Mr 
courtesy to the 


Friedsam’s wishes and 
their Museum in thei 
requirements to comply with those wishes. 

Resotvep: That the late Michael Fried- 


tors’ fidelity 


and hereby 1s, declared a Benefac- 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


sam be 


tor ot 


Owing to the publication date of the 
BULLETIN, a detailed account of the Fried- 
sam Collection must be deferred to a later 
issue, but some idea of its great importance 
gathered from the following briet 
\mong the many 
most of the 


may be 
its contents 
paintings represent 
famous European schools of painting be- 


summary of 
which 


tween the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and the last half of the nineteenth, are 
such masterpieces as the portrait of Benja- 
min Franklin, by Duplessis, painted from 
hfe in 1779; The Smoking Room, by Adriaen 
Brouwer; the Leonello d’Este, 
by Roger van der Wevden; The Annuncia- 
tion, by Petrus Cristus; The Annunciation 
by Joos van Cleeve; The Maidservant, by 
Pieter de Hooch: The Allegory of the New 
Testament, by Vermeer of Delft. The col- 
lection also includes notable paintings by 


portrait ol 


Rembrandt, Rubens, and other 


a remarkable 


Frans Hals 
Dutch and Flemish masters; 
group of early French pictures, among them 
works by Bellegame, Francois Clouet, Cor- 
neille de Lvon, and other artists; and finally 
a number of distinguished paintings by 
Italian masters of the Renaissance, such as 
Ghirlandaio, Cosimo Rosselli, Antonello da 
Messina 
art include Limoges enamels 
metalwork, 


and textiles, 


and Titian. The objec ts of decora- 


tive Renais- 
sance bronzes crvstals, iewels 
ceramics as well as 


several splendid examples of Gothic 


tapestries 
and 
Renaissance sculpture 

[he transfer of the collection to the Mu- 
seum and the necessary work of catalogu- 
ing and other preparations for exhibition 
will not permit the collection to be shown 
at the Museum until next November, when 
It will be seen in its entirety for six months 
in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


COLLECTION ‘OF 
WOODCUTS 


McGUIRE 
EARL 


James Clark McGuire, by profession an 


DHE 


engineer and out of the bigness of his heart 


the guiding spirit of the Knickerbocker 
Hospital, devoted much of his leisure dur 
ing the last vears of his life to the collecting 
of early woodcuts. Where many collectors 
own their collections, he was possessed by 
his. He gave himself to it with a singleness 
of purpose for which rather a long memory 
provides few equals. He saw the ancient 
pieces of paper that lay in his boxes as no 
mere curiosities to be owned or puttered 
over but as sacred relics of a long vanished 
past, surrounded by a mystery and a charm 
that never palled, and to the elucidation of 
which he could bring the best of his intelli 
gence and enthusiasm. Of all the collectors 


believe d 


one has known, none more fer 
vently in the value of his material, none 
was humbler in its presence, none more 


eagerly sought for knowledge concerning tt 
Frankly and honestly admitting that many 
works of art, 
them the 


of his prints were not great 
McGuire 


drama 


Clark perceived in 


records of a that was one of the 
turning points in the history of civilization 
Since their time printed paper has become 
so essential to the lives of men that today 
we think of it as being a natural thing like 
the leaves of trees and the petals of flowers 
life Clark McGuire had col 


engravings, but he 


Earlier in 
lected 
found that, so far 


and 
from setting him prob 
they provided him only 


etchings 


lems to work out 
with a means of expression of his own par 
wearled of this 


ticular taste. In time he 


narcissism and let them go. He needed an 
impersonal problem to which he could ad 
dress himself, without self-consciousness 
and without thought of profit 


knew little of his woodcuts and could not 


That others 


lagi 


see them with his own sympathetic 1m: 
yr him. The 


nation was naught f very fact 
} 
i 


that few were interested provided for 
at once achallenge and a duty. To this duty 
he devoted himself so heartily and so single- 
that together what 


Was In 1930 authoritativels 


mindedl\ he brought 
r 


called the most 
collection of early sin 


noteworthy private 


gle-sheet woodcuts then in existence 





tion he bequeathed to the Mu 


uth that here it would be pre 


serlous-minded men 
In commemoration of this there will be 


1] exhibition. of 


opened! on January 11 an 
early woodcuts, both single sheets and book 
illustrations, selected from the Museum’s 
collection, which, thanks to Clark M« 
Guire’s generosity, 1s now the largest of its 
kind in America. The McGuire Collection 
Was composed of more than sixty primitive 
single-sheet woodcuts, a manuscript con 
taining five more of them, four paste prints 


t 


six leaves and parts ol leaves from block 


books two blox k books sixteen woodcut 
books, and more than five hundred illustra 
tions removed from printed books of the 


fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The 
composition of the collection 1s interesting 


because it represents the compromise forced 


on Mr. McGuire by his desire to keep his 
collection small in size. He realized very 
definitely that the most artistic woodcuts 
made during the second half of the fifteenth 


century had appeared as illustrations in 


books and not as single sheets, and that a 
study of the single sheets without a simul- 
taneous study of the illustrations would 
provide not only an incomplete but a 
wholly erroneous idea of the subject. The 
ideal way to have the illustrations was in 
the books in which they appeared, but a 
collection of woodcut books would not only 
have been costly but would have required 
far more room and care than suited his com 
fort. He therefore contented himselt for the 
major part with the purchase of odd leaves 
from old books which, mounted and classi 
fied as though they were single prints 
solved his problem of space. However keen 
he was about his single-sheet prints, the fact 
that he had more than ten times as man\ 
lustrations and spent most of his time in 
their study indicates clearly enough his 
opinion as to the respective merits and in- 
terest of the two varieties of woodcut 
arly woodcuts present difficulties to the 
man who would know about them of such 
kinds as are unknown to the students of 
later prints. For generations they have been 


1 In the Print Galleries on the second floor of 


Wing kK 
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the favorite study of special students and 1n- 
tigators, Who have piled up about them 
a formidable barrier of learned writing and 
ngenious conjecture. But out of this learn- 
ing there emerges a curious dearth of real 
information. Did the wise man who remarked 
that erudition can exist only in the presence 


{ 
of deep ignorance need proof for his argu- 


ment, it were amply provided by the prim- 
itive Woodcut. Some time it may be possible 
so to collate the existing monuments and to 
find archivial notices concerning them that 
they may be reduced to order of both time 
and place. As it is, all that can now be 
hoped for is some systematic scheme of 
classification which will enable the monu- 
ments to be studied without implication of 
things, like place and date, that lie outside 
of present knowledge. Of all the woodcuts 
made prior to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but four bear dates. The places of 


1. Not until the 


their origin are problematic: 
introduction of the printed book embel- 
lished with woodcut illustrations 1s there 
anv appreciable body of evidence in regard 
to the time and place of origin of the wood- 
cut. So far as known, the earliest existing 
illustrated book printed from tvpe is the 
Idelstein that came from the presses of 
Ulrich Pfister at Bamberg in 1461. Where 
the earlier single-sheet cut had been pro- 
duced for the greater part by craftsmen 
working for illiterate and uncultured social 
groups, the new woodcut, making its ap- 
pearance in books, was as by definition 
directed at the educated upper-middle 
classes. The result of this was that twelve 
vears after the publication of the Edelstein 
with its rough and crude illustrations to a 
a gaudy coun- 


there was 


collection of popular fables 
trv-fair chapbook tn all but size 
issued at Ulm an edition of Boccaccio’s 
Noble Women with illustrations that still 
take high rank among all those that have 
ever been made. That which had been the 
crude instrument of a provincial lower-class 
magic had become the medium of a wide- 
spread culture and before 1500 had called 
to its service such great masters as the 
designer of the Liibeck Bible and Durer. On 
entering the book the woodcut acquired 
both power and personality. 

With the exception of a very small num- 
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ber, Mr. McGuire's single-sheet prints were 
of German origin. Among non- 
German woodcuts, however, there 1s to be 


these 


found what may well come to be regarded 
as the most important print in his collec- 
tion. This is the series of scenes from the 
Passion (fig. 1) that has been reproduced as 
number 1 in the second volume of Professor 
W. L. Schreiber’s set of facsimiles of prints 
of the in the McGuire 


fifteenth century 
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FIG. 1. WOODCUT, SCENES FROM 


Collection. Although in sadly damaged 
condition, it 1s not only unique but, accord- 
ing to Schreiber, the earhest 
French woodcut as vet known to exist. It 


has been assigned by him to the period 


Pre fessor 


shortly before 1450. According to Profes- 
sor Schreiber’s dating the earhest print in 
the McGuire Collection is the Saint 
Nicholas of Myra (Schreiber Nachtrag 
*1033¢; fig. 2), which he calls possibly Upper 
Rhenish and assigns to the period from 1430 
to 1445. He further says that the border is 
not as old as the central woodcut and may 
have been made ten vears or more later. 


\mong the more curious and interesting 
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McGuire prints are two that are signed, a 
very rare and unusual occurrence in fil- 
teenth-century 
Saints Christopher and John the Baptist, 1s 
signed by the well-known Nuremberg wood- 


prints. One, representing 


cutter and publisher George Glockenton 
and the other, of Saint Florian (fig. 3), is 
signed “Casper.” 

Of especial interest to English-speaking 
people is a litthe manuscript of the fifteenth 
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PASSION OF CHRIST (LEFT HALI 
XV CENTURY 
century written partly in’ English and 


partly in Latin, which was decorated by 
pasting woodcuts upon its pages. Some of 
these are small figures cut out of larger 
woodcuts, which have been pasted upon 


There are, how- 


which fill whole 


the margins of the pages 
ever, three 
the 


larger ones 


I here seems to be 


of them 


English 


pages in volume 


reason tor the belief that two are 


among the earliest of all known 
prints, as similar cuts appear in broadsides 
printed with the ty pes of Caxton. One of 
them represents a Pieta and the other The 
Man of Sorrows. Each is surrounded by a 


border compe sed of the symbols of the Pas 
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a very large proportion of the surviving 


sion set off in small compartments of 
In the McGuire Collection, as above examples, which will shortly appear. in 
noted, there are four of the curious and Metropolitan Museum Studies 


little-known objects known as paste prints 


lor generations connoisseurs and students pag 


books of the Apocalypse, the Biblia Pau- 


th 


nave puzzled their heads over the paste 


In addition to six pages and parts of 


ves from various editions of the block 























FI¢ 2 WOODCUT, SAIN 
GERMAN SCHOOL, 


prints, but in spite of all their researches 
and ingenuity, very little is known of them. 
Professor T. O. Mabbott of Hunter College 
has prepared a thoroughgoing study of 
them, containing not only a résumé of all 
that has been said about them in the past 
but the results of independent examination 








IT NICHOLAS OF MYRA 


XV CENTURY 


perum, the Canticum Canticorum, and the 
Antichrist, Mr. McGuire possessed two 
block books. One of these is the very rare 


and curious Ars et Modus Contemplativae 


Vitae, printed at Nuremberg in 1473 by 


Creussner. As originally issued the volume 


t 


contained three separate texts, two of 
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from a Nuremberg press. The only complete 
block book in the Museum’s collection 1s 
Mr. McGuire’s copy of the second issue of 
the Italian Opera Nova Contemplativa 


which is curious as perhaps the last of the 


had their appropriate illustrations 


which 
[he last of these texts with its accompany- 
ing illustrations is missing trom this copy 

[he four pages containing the illustrations 
ind the table for one of the remaining parts 
are entirely xvlographic—that 1s tosay, the xylographic books 
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FIG. 3 WOODCUT, SAINT FLORIAN SIGNED CASPER 


GERMAN SCHOOL, XV CENTURY 


Mr. McGuire also owned fourteen single 


book is one of the very few specimens known 

of the pictorial block book accompanied at — prints, in an odd technique, that are usually 

the time of its issue by an explanatory text) known by the German name of Schrot 

printed from type. It is also one of the very — blatter. The largest and finest of these 

lew block books that can be definitely represents Saint Jerome and the Lion. In- 

dated. Furthermore it is the earliest illus- teresting for comparison with it Is a ver 
yy that ap 


trated book known to have been issued close and most deceptive coy 
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peared in an ¢ on of Saint Jerome’s Nuremberg Bible of 1483 and the Litbeck 
Letters printed at Seville by Juan Crom Bible of 1494, the Speculum printed by 
berger in 1537, a copy of which is in the = Zainer in 1473 and that printed by Baemler 
collection. Amon e printed books in the — in 1479, both at Augsburg, as well as that 
collection is a copy of the little Horologium — printed at Speier about 1479 by Drach, the 


rinted at Cologne in 1482 which contains 
no less than twenty of these Schrotblatter 
Of the illustrated printed books in the 
MeGu ollection it may be that the 
most interesting 1s Moser’s Bereitung zu 


dem heiligen Sakrament, which 1s presumed 


to have been printed at Basel about 1493 by 


Michael Furter. Some of the cuts 1n this are 
said to be deceptivels close ony of the 
series of single-sheet cuts pasted on the 


leaves of a manuscript of Gulden 
Puchlein bearing the date 1450 that 1s now 
in the Munich Librarv. The gay coloring 
that has been apphed to its little cuts 
makes it one of the most delightful fifteenth 


books of its kind 
the McGuire ¢ 
odd | 
sixteenth-century printed 
illustrations. More than 
f Augsburg origin. There 
French illus- 
Italian 


are 


century 
The 
tion 
fiftteenth- 
books containing 


half of these 


Pic ture 
ollec 


from 


o 


reater part ol 


IS ol aves 


compe sed 
and 


are O 
hundred early 
smaller numbers 
Ninety 


artists, 


almost a 
trations and 
and Dutch ones 
by 
Durer 

| he 
tance 
be 
ot 
ments 
in the 

Among the 
in the exhibit 
Museum from. sources other than 
McGuire Collection, there may be 
tioned the two great Schrotblatter which were 
in the Huth Collection 


Art 
ol 
-seven of these 
among whom are 


known chiet 


Holbein 
historic 
Me 
the 
It 
and increases the 
Museum’s Print 


and Burgkmair 


interest and Im por- 


easily 


wrent 
PTeAl 


Guire Collection can 


ot 
foregoing so brief résumé 
admirably 


> collection 


seen from 
supple- 


already 


Its contents most 

Room 

shown 

to the 
the 

men- 


» books and prints to be 


ion Which have come 


\ 


the two large single 


prints of the Nativity and of Saint Eliza- 
beth (this is signed Wolfgang) which came 
from the Goldschmidt Collection, and a 
group of illustrated books among which are 
the Roman Turrecremata of 1473, the 
Veronese Valturius of 1472 and Aesop of 


79, the Naples Aesop of 1485, the Floren- 
amanti and Jacopone da 
Venetian Ars Moriendi 


the 


tine Istoria di due 
lodi’s Laudi, the 
1490; 


of 1490 and Hypnerotomachia of 


Mainz Brevdenbach of 1480, the Ulm 
Boccaccio of 1473; the Basel Ship of Fools 


and 


of 1495; the “Grandes Heures rovales”’ 
printed at Paris for Verard about 1489, and 
the Hours printed in the same city for 
Vostre by Pigouchet in 1408, the Postilles 
printed at Troves in 1492 by Guillaume Le 


Rouge; the Leven ons Heeren that was 
issued at Zwolle in 1495, and Brugman’s 


yrinted Schiedam shortl\ 
Wittiam M IR 


Vita Lvdwine | 
IVINS, 


before 1500 


\ NEWLY ACOUIRED ENGLISH 


MANTELPIECE 


The recent rearrangement of Gallery ] 12 


has made it possible to install in that gal 
lery an English marble mantelpiece! ac 
quired by the Museum during the past 
summer. The mantelpiece, which dates 
about 1740, comes from the old Manor 
House at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge. It is 
composed of three varieties of marble 
Sicilian marble (white with gray veinings 


architrave; 
the 


the 
marble tor 
the frieze ornaments, and 
and “‘black gold” 
» behind the mask. It 1s 


the cornice and 


Statuary 


is used for 
so-called white 
carved consoles, 
the 
marble tor 
Interesting in this connection to 
closely this use of marbles conforms to 
dictum of Sir Wilham Chambers, who in his 
Civil Architecture (London 
Chimney-Pieces are composed 
or Marble; the last of which 
All Ornaments, 
when of the pure white 
lablets, Pannels, Shafts of 
plain parts, be 
Colours: 


and 


mask; 


the plaque 


central 
note how 
the 


Treatise on 


17590) Says’: — 
ol Wood, Stone, 
preferred 


is to be Figures 


or Profiles, are best 
but Frizes, 
Columns, and other 
made o Marbles ol Variegated 
such as the yellow of Sienna, the 
of Spain, the Diasper of Sicily, 
others t had in England 

Flowers, Trophies, &c, cut in white statuar' 


sort 
may 


Brocatello 
and man\ 


Festoons of 


Marble and fixed on a ground of these, have 

\cc. no. 31.90. H. 64% 1n.; greatest W. 77 In 

* So described in eighteenth-century accounts 
Pa ige 79 
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likewise a good effect: but there should — standpoint 


f English decoration, the man 


never be above two or three different sorts — telprece may be regarded as typical of the 


of Marbles at the utmost in the same Chim current taste 

nev-Piece, all of brillant Colours, and har- Ihe design as a whole follows a formula 
monizing with each other.”’ Although some — popular at this period: an architrave with 
vears later in date than our mantelpiece ears surrounds the opening and 1s flanked 
Sir William’s remarks may, nevertheless by inverted consoles; a frieze with consoles 


; 


be regarded as indicative of the professional = supports a boldly projecting cornice; and 
attitude toward this particular subject in both frieze and architrave are broken in the 
the middle of the eighteenth century center by a large rectangular panel. The 


ipry® 

2 

a Fe Fe oe 
Ela Scien. Ee 


= 


a 





MARBLE MANTELPIECE IN THE STYLE OF WILLIAM KENI 
ENGLISH, ABOUT 1740 


Our mantelpiece is a distinguished exam- — most notable feature of the mantelpiec 


ple of the stvle of which William Kent was _ its carving, which 1s comparable to the best 


the leading exponent By virtue of the of the time. The idealized mask of Apollo 
} } 

~ 

ull 


sunburst is beautit 


dignity of the proportions and the high emerging trom a 
i 


quality of the carving, it may truthfully be — executed; the bearded satvr-heads 1n profil 


said that the mantelpiece is more generally — present an amusing contrast to the Apollo 
satisfving than many of its tvpe. The rich- — by virtue of their earthly ind slightly dia 
ness achieved through the combination ot bolical naturalism; the eagle-heads and 


nx Of the trieze are Chis led 


various fine marbles and the vigorous acanthus rincea 
pseudo-classical character of the ornament — and undercut with admirable delicacy. Our 


together produce an effect that 1s In many mantelpiece will stand comparison W 
wavs more suggestive of seventeenth-cen- many of those at Houghton Hall and at 


tury design than of eighteenth. Rococo  Holkham, in which two great houses t 


influence, however, had barely got a ftoot- Kent stvle reached its highest expression 
hold in England in 1740, and, from the PRESTON REMINGTON 
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MODELS QO} 
AND OLYMPIA 


Models of the two great sanctuaries of 
ncient Greece, Delph 1 Olymp | ( 
been placed on exhibition in the northeas 
corner of the Hall of Architectural Cast 
lhe models, 1 1c ¢ Wood and pasteboard 
reproduce the topograp! 1 architectur 
of the Temenos at Delphi and of the Altis at 
Olympia, not as ruins, but reconstructed as 


presumably the 


LROPOLII 





AN MUSEUM Ol 


ARI 


passes between the Corcvrean bull and the 
Next, right and 


the Spar 


\thenians 
left, are the votive gift made by 
the battle of Aigospotamor1 and 
Marathon, and 
built b 
he treas 
ies, little 
of them with sculptured 


that of 


the Athenians 


semicircular st 


lO! 
the ructure 
the kings of Argos. Then come t 


f wie 
) 


iries set up by outlying Greek cit 


buildings, some 
have been 
| he 


road swings eastward 


decorations which 


partially 


recovered (see casts In second cast gal 


B 34). As the 
past the Athemian Treasury 


the visitor sees 





MODEI 
THE TEMPLE OF ZEl 


OF} 


DETAIL SHOWING IH 


eXcavations oj} 


by the French 2, and of 
Olympia by the Germans, begun in 1876 
were major events in the progress of arch; 
olog\ Plans and elevations have fiven 
visual meaning to the descriptions of Pau 
sanias and other ancient writers. [he two 


models (scale 1:200 for Delphi 
Olympia Hans 


Berlin; one interesting feature Is t 


are the work of 
the t 


of Delphi, apparently the only scale 


ot a Greek theater in existence 
the Temenos, o1 


The visitor may 


ente! 


sacred close of \pollo at Delphi, from the 


roughly oriented 
, with a Pausanias in hand in 
Baedel j 
»pdeadeKker, and 


AC red \W a\ 


southeast (the models 
as they stand 
ad 


hill by the 


ire 
cl TC 


Ste ot a proceed 


\s he 


up the 


enters he 


OLYMPIA 


HERAION AND SURROUNDING BUILDINGS 

on his left the Bouleuterion, or council 
house, and then the Naxian column with its 
colossal sphinx. The painted stoa of the 
Athenians stands with its rear abutting 
on the temple terrace. The street now 
bends round the substructure and emerges 
before the Dori temple ol \pollo the 


shrine of all Greece, built over the Ompha 
and the 
from which the Pvt 


iter of the world 


los OT supposed Cel 


cleft in the earth hian 


oracle spoke. Opposit the temple Iront are 


the Plataean votive offerings, one of them a 


tripod, the great bronze support of which 


was carried off to Constantinople in late 


antiquity and stood in the Hippodrome 
there. Farther up the hill are the Lesche of 
the Knidians, with paintings by Polygno 
tos, and the Thessalian votive offering 
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High up the slope is the theater, whose the Stadion, bevond which hes the Stadion 
eigantic fan takes up the northwest corner itself (not vet excavated), flanked by the 
of the Temenos. Hippodrome, of which no trace remains 
\t Olympia the entrance to the Altis, or [he modern visitor is struck by the sim 
sacred close of Zeus, 1s from the northwest plicitv of the arrangements which sufficed 


ind at the nght lies the Prytaneion, where 
the fire for the sacrifices burnt on the 
hearth ot Hestia, and where the victors 
feasted after the games. Following the 
paved road the traveler finds himself be- 


MODEI 


DETAIL SHOWING THE TEMPI 


temple of Zeus, which housed the 
Phei- 


pediments of this temple 


lore the 
; 
gold and ivory statue of the god by 


dias ( the 


asts ol 
ire placed, at the appropriate height, in the 


Hall of Architectural Casts, and casts of the 


metopes are in the fourth cast room (B 36 

fo the north are the Heraion, where the 
Hermes of Praxiteles was found, the Me 
troon, or temple to the mother of the gods 


tne 


Atticus. To 


group of buildings including the 


and the exedra of Herodes 
south 1s 
Byzantine church in which may probabh 
be recognized the former workshop of Phei- 
dias. Confronting the east end of the temple 


are the Echo Colonnade and the entrance to 


Of 
I 





for the Olympic Games 
Of the sculptures which were brought to 


light during the excavations and placed in 


the local museums, the chief are repre 


\mong 


{ 


in our collection of casts 


sented 


ger’, 


DELPHI 
TERRACE AND THE THEATER 

them are the “Twin” and the bronze char 
oteer from Delphi and the Paiontos Nike 
ind the Hermes of Praxiteles from Olym 
pia. For those who would like to inform 
themselves further about the two sites and 
who vet do not care to consult the large 
official publications, readable monographs 


eX1St CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 
Poulsen, Delphi, and G O 

History 1 bre ins. Pa s's Descrip 

Gr \ ix.ix fl v |.G.Fr I 

an resting | | I Jeipho 

Pauly sso ber SU} } 
ives lescriptr nor ‘ t |) 

phi. | he official publicatu re Olyn Die | 
bnisse der Ausgrabur | Delpt 
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IAPANESE TEXTILES FROM vears dominated the Parisian world of art 
lTHE BING COLLECTION Bing, who was possessed of taste and in- 


Phe exhibition of Japanese textiles that 
opens in Gallery H 19 on January tt and 
continues through April 17 1s designed to 
show examples from a collection made in 
Japan in the nineteenth century by Samuel 
Bing and presented to the Museum in 18960 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemever. The 
collection, which comprises more than two 
thousand frag- 
ments of silk 


weaves, Many trom 


court and ceremo- 


nial robes, was 
shown as a whole 
many vears ago 


and since that time 
has been available 
to students in the 
Textile Study 
Room; it has now 
been thought of 
Interest to present 
certain examples 
again in the form 
of a special exhibi- 
tion 

Few names were 
better known 
mong French col- 
lectors in the late 
nineteenthcentur\ 
than that of Sam- 
uel Bing, an Eng- 
lish dealer living in Paris and one of the first 
uropeans in that capital to import Japan- 
ese art un- 
known to Europe until the Revolution of 
1868 opened the ancient empire to Western 


a- 


FIG. I NISHIKI 


SPARROWS, 


This was a subject virtually 


trade. For a decade afterwards its splendors 
tacit 
Japan 


were scarcely manifest, to a 
understanding among tl 
to preserve within the confines of the coun- 
try the accumulated treasure of centuries 


In 1878, however, 


owing 


1e nobles of 


a Japanese merchant, 
secured the aid 
of an organized society sent to the 
Paris Exposition under the direction of a 
fellow countryman named Hayashi 
lection that inaugurated the 
prints, lacquers, and bronzesthat forsomany 


who was also a collector 


and 


a col- 


fashion for 





BROC 
BAMBOO 


14 


telligence and whose knowledge of ]apan- 
art had been supplemented by several 


ast, Soon became a 


1a friendly 


ages to the | 


o ar 7 
leading exponent of this cult 


ane 


rivalry developed between his’ establish- 
ment in the rue de Provence and that of 
Havashi in the rue d’Hauteville, the two 
meeting places for enthusiastic and dis- 


He did not 
himself during his 
travels in the Onri- 


criminating amateurs confine 


ent to porcelains 
bronzes, and 
He gath- 
ered examples ot 
textiles well 


prints. 


as 
and it 1s from one 
of his 
that the 
exhivdition 1 
drawn. 

Ver\ 


thentic 


collections 
present 


S 


little 


Informa 


du- 


tion available 


concerning the silk 


IS 


industry of Japan 
Itshistoryv is bound 
up with tradition 
and the dating ot 
its Weaves, even In 
the face of an ade- 
quate supply of 
materials, 1s still a 
matter of 
ture. This may be accounted for in part by 


DESIGN OF 


ADE. 


AND WISTARIA 
CON }ec- 


the almost complete seclusion that for cen- 
the 
tact with Europe was not established until 
yf the sixteenth century, when 


turies was maintained by ration. Con- 
the middle « 
three Portuguese traders, shipwrecked on 
the shores of Japan, fortuitously, opened the 
wav to a limited trade between that empire 
Western countries. This 
was ended by a revolt in 1638, when, with 
t! 
( 


and intercourse 
1e suppression of an uprising among the 
thristians of the Shimbura_ peninsula 
Christianity was practically eradicated, for- 
elgners were expelled, and the country once 
more was closed to European influences 
Within this self-contained empire during 


these centuries of seclusion, silk weaving 
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was brought to a high state of development 
As the 
tive work naturally follows Chinese models 
Of the little 
remains. Examples prior to the seventeenth 


centur\ 


early fabrics, however, veri 


are considered exceedingly rare and 
only in exceptional cases are found outside 
the Orient. An incomparable collection ts 
stored in the Shosoin, or Imperial Treasury 
in Nara, where in a little wooden building 
dating from 749 
bequeathed in the eighth century by 


are preserved the treasures 


the 


PFROPOLIT1 


art was introduced from China, na- 


AN MUSEUM OF ART 


dominant weaves are represented in man) 
phases, together with numerous additional 
varieties. [here 1s an extraordinary diver- 
offering to 


a field quite 


sity of technique and pattern 
student and designer removed 
from that of European fabrics, so long and 
so thoroughly utilized. Here are found bro 
cades, satins, damasks, and velvets repre- 
senting the almost countless motives native 
to Japanese textile art. Small patterned 


rosettes, palmettes and herald badges are 





FIG. 2 


SILK WEAVE 


Many of 
nese silks, presented as imperial gifts, wh 
patterns were later copied by 
workers 


shi- 


se 


kmperor Shomu these are ( 


Japanese 


Of the many weaves that were developed 
In Japan there are three principal tvpes. The 
earliest 1s Nishiki, a silk woven in brilliant 
colors with the addition of gold and silver 
threads. Kinran, the second type, was not 
known until the eleventh century. This ts a 
gold brocade, with a pattern woven of thin 
strips of catgut or tough paper, lacquered 
and gilded to simulate gold. The third, 
Kari-ort, which is associated with the splen- 
dors of the Momovama period at the end 
of the sixteenth century, employs floss silk 
in a manner that produces an effect ot 
embroidery 


In the collection on view, the three pre 


designs characteristic of an early period 
PEACOCKS IN A ROW 

Graceful arabesques and _ floral patter 
reflect Persian influence. To these are added 


and 


to the 
life 
} 


There is a rich 


the flora 
I ‘lated 


ever\ day 


fauna of Japan and 


surroundings 


use of 


and restraint with which it 


sult in an effect of great elegance. Ons 
design, for example, representing peacock 
standing in stately 


rows (fig. 2 S worked 


out in blue-green, rose 


ground of dark blue 
pattern shows cocks 
tones of blue 


Nishiki that 


tionalized wistaria motives against a fram 


si] Vel and 
shows sparrows and 


bamboo (fi | Sw 


gold, silver, white, and plum co 


work of 


background of dull green 
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Scarcel nv limits ar pparent to the 
lds utilized by designers of later periods 
[he entire universe is called upon to fur 
sh textile motives. There are landscap 
Hlustrations of popular legends, figures in 
he dance Street enes, Gogs elephants 
yrds in cages, gnats, fireflies, and flowers ot 
ill kinds. There are masks, plaving cards 
ns, tovs, and utensils for the tea cere 
mo! Phere are copies of European paint 
ngs, somewhat exotic in effect, and even 
representation of foreign ships in a harbor 
the flags bear national insign The 
rrous SI VICK TS 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF 


ED 
SA 


A SCULPTUR 
DANTE 


\ wheellock pistol whi 


seum in 1925 with the 
objects from the William 
tion is now exhibited for 
outset its authenticit 
with suspicion 
ck was found a ship of p 
was purchased in 1837 by 
eunsmith, 


ACK 





re presented in an 


} 
linol 
exceedadingly amus 


; 
ne fashion and 
Vit i perfection 
of technique that 








most minute de 
| S I he Pie ( er 
picting the activi 

es of the silk 
W ¢ VeT lig 4 


Measures sca4rm ely 





more than by 


SIX 
inches 


seven 


+] 
el 11¢ 


small fig 


‘ais clearly 





throwing 
and the left push EIG. 3 


ing back the swing- 


\ draw boy pe 


Vi 


SILK WI 
ng reed rched alott manipu 
raise 


necessa#ry Lo 


t is this ex- 


he mechanism 
] 


the 


quisite precision that 


lates | 
and lower warp threads. | 
makes so remarkable 
the work of the Japanese weaver. Small 
patterns used perhaps for linings display the 
same skillful treatment that 1s accorded to 
\n 
scene may thus be depicted 


lhe effect of 


more Important designs entire street 


these patterns can scarcel 
be realized individually because of the mul- 
tiplicity of examples shown, and their deco- 


rative value is somewhat lost in the small 
extent of weave visible; but the exhibition 
serves to show in a measure how varied 


were the techniques and designs that pre 


vailed and how rich and brilliant in the 


character 
FRANCES 


was their 


main 
LItTLt 








hi 


Dement nly? 


WEAVER AND LOOM 


ticularly South German 


all-iron pistol of this ty 


which 1s 


writer 
enriched all-n 


| 


the other 


etched, or 
metal 

The stock has a splen 
tina, and its entire 
richest Renaissance orna 
design 1s chased 1n reliet 
folage, wherein le flowe 


clusters of grapes, birds 


decorated 


when chase 


did blue-blax k 


Suriace 1s a 


ARI 


PISTOL 
DELER 


hcame tothe Mu 


BY 


remainder of the 
H. Riggs Beneta 
the first time.! At 


VY Was looked upon 


for on the inner side of the 


aper stating that it 
le Page the well- 


and restored by 


ordingly placed in 
colle °c 


but its work 


our study 
tion 
manship has sub 
sequentl\ been 
identified as being 


h 


Cle 


stvle which flour 


iracteristic Of a 


ished 
ISTIC « 


it the Bava- 
riancourt forabout 
century, during 
activity of 
three Munich mas 
ters in iron 
steel chasing 
Ek manuel and Dan- 
ie] Sadeler 
Caspar Spat 
pistol is entirely of 
iron, withasplaved 
butt oval 


In Sec 


tion, a type par 


and is the only 


pe to the 


known 
by chasing, all 
etal pistols being 
1, ol 


u 


non-lerrous 
pa 
the 
ment The 
with rich scrolls ot 


field for 
Ng. | 


rs, pe ymegranates 


, dolphins, masca 


rons, and heads of angels, interspersed and 


enriched with inlaid sily 


in 


On the lox kplate ag: 
background appears a 


mounted by two men 


seated and holding an oa 
Hs 


In Gallery 


er and gold dots 
gold-matted 
monster 


st a 


marine 


of whom one 1s 


r. the other stand 


n 
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ing and holding a mast with its sail. The 
lockplate is bordered with a blued scale 
pattern dotted in gold, a very effective style 
of ornamentation. The barrel 1s of superb 
workmanship in carved steel. The breech 
half is faceted, the muzzle half, cvlindrical 
Commencing at the muzzle are chiseled in 
low relief and blued against a gilded back- 
ground the figures of Jupiter, Mercury 
Minerva, Venus and Cupid, and Mars. Onits 
lateral facets appear the reclining figures of 
Juno and Diana. Winged stags, trophies 
oarlands, and masks also occur 1n the orna- 


Ihe heraldic arms as well as the work 
manship enable one to attribute the piece 
to Daniel Sadeler, a chaser in steel attached 
to the Bavarian court. The three masters in 
steel chasing who worked for the Bavarian 
court, Emanuel and Daniel Sadeler and 
Caspar Spat,? all used the same sources for 
their decorative motives and the same 
technique in their execution, hence it is dit 
ficult to distinguish their work. However 
the Bavarian electoral arms definitely date 


our pistol not earlier than 1623, and 


Daniel Sadeler commenced work for Max 





FIG. I WHEELLOCK PIST( 


mentation. The hammer is formed as a fan 
tastic Mascaron combined with a dolphin 
Ihe butt bears the electoral arms of Ba 
varia encircled by the Collar of the Golden 
Fleece (fig. 2). These arms establish the 
Elector Maximilhan | of Bavaria as the per 
sonage for whom the pistol was made. In 
1623, in the course of the Thirty Years 
War, the vote of the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine had been transferred to the Duke ot 
Bavaria; thus Maximilian was the first Ba- 
varian duke to exercise the privilege of the 
electoral vote. In the arms which appear in 
our pistol the lion of the Palatinate is quar- 
tered with the arms of Bavaria, the lion ap- 
pearing in the first quartering because of its 
association with the right to vote for the 
Emperor. The bonnet beneath the crown ts 
“turned-up ermine,” which ts indicative of 


an elector’s right. 


~ 


1 BY DANIEI \DELER 

milian of Bavaria in 1024, the heraldic arms 
would seem to indicate that this pistol 
one Ol the first pleces made hy 1); nN el 


Sadeler for the newly named Elector 
Daniel Sadeler came of a tamily of copper 
engravers who emigrated trom Antwerp 
The oldest known Sadeler 1s Joos de Sad 
leer, Who lived in Antwerp 1n the beginning 


of the sixteenth century and had two sons 


kmanut Sadeler was emp } yurt 
Munich from 1504 
in 1010. Daniel Sadeler came from Prague 
Mi satnh tn oft Suiidiliae thea reese 
1632. Both Emanuel and Daniel worked for Duke 
\ brecht \ tl voungest brot r oft \\ iXIN 
|. Caspar Spat was ippointed haser 
he | T OUI Mi I 035 
led OO | hese t rr r 
nin Hans S$ “Phe ale eter 
rr 1S¢ S ror r 
rat our 








OF THE METROPOLITAN 
oth of Whom were cut- 
of a cutler of those times 


ncluded above all the 


enrichment by chasing 


making otf sword 


lding, engraving, and etch 


mascening, 2 


hret Sons oO] | in Sadeler 


Johann, and Raphael, became copper 

ravers, as they were able to receive 

raining for the technique of etching and I 
engraving in’ their father’s workshop 


Daniel Sadeler was presumably 
the son of the Antwerp cutler 
anuel Sadeler (d. 1580) and 
the brother of Emanuel I1 

The chasing of the pommel ts 
as clear and sharp in line as 
when the pistol left the hands ot 
Yaniel Sadelet 


However, much 


of the remainder of the orna- 
mentation appears to have been 
retouched, and the gilding and 
coloring are probablh the work ot 
| 


| Cc Page Lhe 
atlord 


restored parts 
eresting com- 


between the best 


one an int 
parison work 
of the century and 


that ot 


nineteenth 
the 
borders of the 
Le 


finished as 


l 
Sseventeentn lhe 
| 


gold-leaf back- 


ground by Page are not so 


finel\ the borders on 
other Sadeler pieces in the Mu 
Sadeler’s 


pieces also show a finer stippling 





seum’'s collection 


FIG. 2. BUTI 
in the gold background, which 1s 
ARMS OF THI 


MAXIMILIAN 


ELECTOR 


silky sheen 


uniform and has a 
1 Ol 


Le Page's work may also be seen 

' BAVARIA 
inthe ramrod, stock tip, hammer, 
wheel guard, pan and pan cover, wheel 


bearing, and winding spindle. Most of these 


parts have a gray acid finish. The stock is 
also brazed 1n several places, leading one to 
conclude that the pistol was injured by fire LIE 
This was in all likelihood the fire which oc- 
Munich in 1750 By 
In an Munich Arsenal 
dated 1776 the objects removed after the 


“a number 


curred in the Residenz at 
inventory of the 
Residenz fire are referred to as 
of old 


sword ornaments and firearms 


broken iron antiques consisting of 


which from = material 
the fire in the Residenz were brought here 
pounds.” Little 1s 
known of the pistol’s peregrinations after 


the fire. Le Page acquired it in 1837, but it 


as useless, weight 41 





is not known from what source 
purchased it from the duc de Luvnes, through 


pieces 1n 


en ornaments out of solid iron, a 


n the sixteenth century 
is almost extinct today 


SHOWING, 


DEPARTMENI 


vote of the 
created, as of January 1 
ment of Near 
necessitated by the growing size and impor- 
tance of the 
until now comprised in the De- 
partment of 
Museum’s collection of 
takes rank among the five or six great pub- 
lic collections of the world; with the estab- 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


Mr. he 1S 


o 


whose hands have passed several of the finest 


the Museum’s armor collection. 


Our Sadeler pistol is a splendid example 
keidius, of the difficult art of 


cutting images and 


form ot 1ron- 


good working which reached a high development 


and later but which 

In decorating our 
the the 
metal cold with chisels and chas- 


pistol artist worked 
which had to be made 
especially for the purpose. This 


painstaking technique, in which 


ing tools. 


the hand guided the chisel just 
as In stone sculpture, was prin- 
cipally 
the details of which were finished 
Artistic 

proof ot 


superseded by casting 
metal- 
the 
times there 


with a graver 


work is the best 
fact that in former 
be- 


The 


artist supplied the designs—the 


was no definite difference 


tween artist and artisan 


creative work—and the artisan 
translated these into a picture in 
other material. We 


the artisan who 


metal or 
have seen that 
enriched our pistol belonged to 
a family of engravers and he no 
doubt had a well-filled portfolio 
ol prints 

The Riggs pistol 1s now ex- 
Gallery H& 
firearms and 
the 


hibited in Case 65, 


with a group of 


swords chased by three 


Bavarian court artists 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


OF NEAR 


FASTERN ARI 


Trustees there has been 
1932, a Depart- 
This step was 


Eastern Art 


Museum's collections of such 


Arts. Already the 
Near Eastern art 


Decorative 
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lishment of the new department, further 


development may confidently be expected 
The staff members of the new department 
are Dr. Maurice S. Dimand, Associate 
Curator in Charge, and Joseph M. Upton, 
Assistant Curator, both having been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Decorative 
\rts 

Dr. Dimand, well known as an expert in 
his subject, joined the staff of the Museum 
in 1923. He was appointed an Assistant 
Curator in 1925 and an Associate Curator 
in 1930. He is the author of the Handbook 
of Mohammedan Decorative Arts, pub- 
lished by the Museum in 1930, and of many 
other scholarly publications in the fields of 
Coptic and Islamic art 

Mr. Upton, who was appointed an Assis- 
tant Curator in 1930, came to the Museum 
after two vears of travel and study in 
Europe and the Near East. He 1s at present 
one of the two members of the Museum 
staff on the Second Ctesiphon Expedition 

The Department of Near Eastern Art 
will comprise two divisions: the Art of the 
Ancient Near East (Sumerian, Hittite, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Achaemenian, Ira- 
man, Parthian, Sasanian, Hindu [Indian, 
Indonesian, and Indo-Chinese]); and the 
\rt of the Islamic Near East (that of Moor- 
ish Spain and North Africa; Egypt under 
the Arabs; Turkeyin Europe; the Caucasus; 
Asia Minor; Syria; Mesopotamia; Arabia; 
Persia; West Turkestan; Afghanistan; 
India; Indonesia; and Indo-China) 

JosepH BRECK 


CHANGES IN THE PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


Galleries B 17, 18, and 19, which were re- 
modeled during the past summer, have 
been rehung and are now open to the public 
Pictures from the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe 
Collection, consisting of modern European 
paintings either bequeathed to the Museum 
by Miss Wolfe in 1887 or bought since out 
of the Wolfe Fund, are placed in Gallery 
B 17. Gallery B 19 also contains pictures of 
modern European schools, but variously ac- 
quired, and one piece of sculpture— Theseus 
and the Centaur by Barve. Gallery B 18 
has been divided by means of a partition 


into two rooms; in one of these water colors 
and pastels by French, English, and Ameri- 
can painters are exhibited, and in the 
other, small pictures by European artists of 
the nineteenth century, with one exception 

[he Féte of the Tunny Fishers at Mar- 
seilles by Blarenburghe, which dates from 
the epoch of Louis XVI and which, com- 
pared to the other works in this room, could 
hardly be called small. The dainty work- 
manship of this painting has always 
demanded more intimate surroundings 
than it has been possible to give it hitherto 
Now for the first time, one dares say, since 
it entered the Museum in 1871, its remark- 
able charm can be immediately and readily 
appreciated 

lhe need of a small gallery in which delt- 
cate pictures of small size could be shown 
has long been felt and frequently com- 
mented upon. Little masterpieces, such as 
one now sees in this room, like the Corot 
figure subjects, Reverie by Matthew Maris 
View at Stoke-by-Navland by Constable, 
Don Quixote by Daumier, Pouting and the 
exquisite heads by Degas, the little land- 
scapes which the Barbizon painters de- 
lighted in, have been all but overwhelmed 
in the neighborhood of pictures of ordinary 
museum size and of strong brushwork. [he 
Sea by Courbet, now that its limited di 
mensions are lost sight of in its present 
place, is recognized, at least by the writer, 
as one of the half dozen outstanding land 
Scapes of any school or epoch which the 
Museum owns. The qualities of these little 
pictures, shown together in this way, are 
apparent without the tiresome and often 
difficult effort of especial concentration, and 
the popularity of the room can be securels 
anticipated 

Changes are also in progress in other 
parts of the picture collection. According to 
the terms of the gift from George A. Hearn 
in 1900, the paintings of the Hearn Collec 

} } 


tion were to be exhibited together for a 


period of twenty-five years, after whic 
time the Museum was to be free to place the 
pictures in the galleries in which they be 


long by time and country. The section of 


the Hearn Collection comprising foreign 


paintings, formerly placed in Gallery B 14 
is now in the process of distribution thus 
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enter of one of the walls in G 

WI! I I other Fren works Of the 

sevente U! ind elghnteentn ct rie \ 

number of British pictures of t Hearn 

nif lh, j 

gift have been placed in Gallery C 24, 1m 

ro tahl th ry ran i th 

Proy no I eat appearance oO LIV 
1) 11th vol fthpy yT ntat ; 

room and the Value OF the representation oO 
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This school 1 } C;ainsboro xh | nds ip 
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le ned ol rkened varnis ppea4»rs 
ndisputabl O ‘ Ne rt nes 


J,EQUESTS OF MONE) 


| 


received the following bequests ot 


$5,000 under the will of the late Samuel 


Rossiter Betts and $1,000 under the will of 
R. Lulu Mason 
MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 


held December 


of Trustees 21 1Q3] 
Michael Friedsam was declared a BENEFAC 
[he following members were elec 
FELLOWS IN PerprETuITY, Miss Hannah 
Baillie in succession to Wilham Elhot 
Baillie, Courtlandt D. Barnes in suc 
to Edward Bement Zabriskie 
to George Zabriskie; FELLOWS 
FOR Lire, Miss Kather 
nelius N. Bliss, Hendon Chubb, Alfred W 
Jenkins, Robert A. Lovett, Mrs. George 
Pettengill, Frank | Polk; SUSTAINING 
MemsBer, D. P. Stapleton. Anni MeEm- 


number of ten 


LOR ted 


ession 
(,eorge Gra\ 


Nn SuUcceSSION 


ine Batcheller, Cor- 


BERS Were elected to the 


LirE IN PARIS IN THI 


The Museum 1s for- 


\ LECTURE ON 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
tunate in being able to 
Sunday, January 17, at 
Francois Léon 
Director of the Musée Carnavalet, 
will speak in the Lecture Hall, his subject 

in Paris in the | 
tury. The lecture will be d 
and will be illustrated by lantern slides 

Edith R. Abbot, 
speak on that day, 
Jacques Louis David on Sunday, 


announce that on 


four 


louis Boucher, Assistant 


Paris 


ighteenth Cen- 


i 
elivered in French 


being Life 
who was scheduled to 
her lecture on 
March 13, 


will give 


at four o'clock 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


accomplishments ol 


n this gallery Pain 


Hearn pictures included 1 


enormously on being shown with related 


WOrks, as IS alw S the case 
become 


. , 
lhe vacated has 


the exhibition contemporary 


, 
\merican pictures cquired, some- 


according to the plan of the Luxem 
Museum in Paris. In this gallery it 


show tor 


what 


bourg 


IS proposed to period recent 


ro VOLUME XXVI or BULLI 


ssified index to the But 
IO3I, 


THI 
‘annual cla 
LETIN, January through December 
and will be sent to 
id to the 

BULLETI 
mailed upon re- 
f the Museum and 


TIN 


ssued 
members of the Corporation at 


and museums on the N 


libraries 
mailing list. Copies will be 
quest to other Members « 


yscribers to the BULLI 


T ul 
tO SU 


| he 


as of January 1 


STAFF PROMO following st. 
1932, are an 
James | \ssistant 
\ssociate Curator in the 
Decorative Arts; John G 


\ssistant Curator 


promotions 
nounced Rorimer 
Curator, to be 
Department ot 
Phillips, Assistant, to be 
in the Department of Decorative Arts; and 
\ssistant, to be Assis 
in the Department of Far 


Pauline Simmons 
tant ¢ 
Eastern Art 


urator 


VIUSEUM 
BULLI 


SYMPHONY THI 


December 


ONCERTS Al 
\s announced in the 
rin, four free symphony concerts under the 
direction of David Mannes are being given 
at the 

John D 
nings, January 0, 16, 23, and 30, at 8o’clock 
is preceded by a talk upon the 
program by Whitney Surette at 
in the Lecture Hall. The Museum 
restaurant 1s Open on these evenings until 


generosity ol 


Museum through the 

Roc kefeller, Jr , on Saturday eve- 
| ach concert 
Thomas 
5:15 p.m 
S o'clock and the Museum galleries con 
tinuously until 10:45 

\ similar series of four symphony con 


certs will be given in the Museum on Satur 





n 
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day evenings, March 5, 12, 19, and 26, at 8 
o'clock. One of these concerts 1s made pos- 
sible by the generous gift of Edward S 
Harkness. Toward the cost of the remain- 
ing concerts the Museum has received a 
contribution of $1,000 from the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation 


\ COLLECTION OF ENGLISH TRON Batt 
rers. [he Museum recently had an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a group of thirty-seven 
iron balusters and, three panels, represent- 


early eighteenth-century examples com 
posed of slender scrolls in balanced arrange 
ments (see fig. 2). From these, under the 
influence of the fully developed rococo 
stvles, evolve the balusters of asymmetrical 
design (see fig. 3). Six balusters in the 


series are in the form of a vigorous S-scroll 


with foliations. [hese in turn are fol 
lowed by refined and formal styles of classi 
Inspiration, Ilvre and urn shapes dictating 
the outlines of the late erghteenth-centur 


balusters oe Be" 








XVIII CENTURY f 


ing English types of the eighteenth century 
During the month of January these balus 
ters will be displaved in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions and thereafter will find their 
place with the rest of the European metal 
work collection in Gallery A 23 

During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century in England it became fashionable 
to make elaborate stair balusters of iron 1n- 
stead of in carved wood, a development for 
which the great French designer Jean [Tijou 
was doubtless largely responsible \s 
eighteenth-century designs also lent them- 
selves admirably to execution in iron, the 
vogue of metal continued. The series just 
acquired by the Museum probably begins 
with the heavily wrought baluster illus 
trated in figure 1. It continues with other 














Pye Mors&t CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
Phat Samuel Finley Breese Morse (1791 
1872) was a professional painter for man‘ 
vears before his attention became fixed 

. : 


upon the development of the telegraph and 


that he was the moving spirit in the organ 
zation of the National Academy of Design 
and for twenty years its president are fact 
unknown to man people. How excel 


lent an artist Morse really was (and just 
what were his limitations) 1s known to ver 
few, for no comprehensive exhibition of his 
paintings has ever been held—indeed ni 
exhibition whatever, so far as we are aware 

It was in the vear 1832, on his way from 
Europe aboard the packet ship Sully, that 
Morse worked out his idea of the telegraph 


} 


including the invention of the code tn essen 
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tially the form whic] still in use. To cele- 
brate the centenary of this important inven- 


York University h 
and for 


tion New 


ropriate 


as plans afoot 


t yr 
OT app 


bition of technical material 


the exhi- 
relating to the 


earl\ phas s of the telegraph lt falls to the 
Museum to arrange an exhibition of Morse’s 
paintings plan which had indeed been 
nitiated before the Museum was aware of 
the project at New York University. Many 


ntings have 


of Morse’s more important pai 


already been promised for the exhibition 
which opens to the public on February 16 


pI Members on 
and continues through March 


llervy (D6 


W 


ollowing a ivate Vit for 


15 


Februar\ 


27. The special exhibition g: will 


/ 


be used for the occasion 

THE WASHINGTON No 
more fitting place could well be found for 
two-hundredth anni 
Washington 
\lexandria 
Virginia, Which 1s now part of the American 
Wing, for this was a room that Washington 
in the old 


BICENTENNIAI 


the 


commemorating 


versary of the birth of George 


than the assembly room trom 


its original location 


knew well in 

Coit lavern lo celebrate the occasion, 
which, upon the initiative of the national 
government, is to be commemorated 
throughout the country, the portraits of 


Washington belonging to the Museum will 


be brought together in the assembly room 





ind will 
ing versions of Washington not reported by 


ye supplemented by loans illustrat- 


portraits in the Museum collections. Besides 


portraits in oils there will be shown the 


more important engraved and 
representations 
The 


Februar, 
27. There will be a priva 


aA 


portraits 
Various ot 
exhibition to the 
16 and continues through March 


in her media 


public on 


opens 


te View tor Mem- 


bers on February 15 
ANCIENT GLASS AND A MODERN For- 
GERY. A modern forgery of an ancient Ro- 


man glass bottle has been recently acquired 
for our collection of forgeries and is shown 1n 
the Room of Technical Exhibits of the 
Classical Department. Next to it has been 
placed a Roman example for comparison 
[he contrast between the two is highly in- 
structive. The ancient bottle is blown and of 
comparatively thin glass; the iridescence 1s 


tw 
N 


TROPOLITAN 
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o the partial disintegration of the glass 
of the 


due t 
and the consequent decomposition 
light as it passes through the various films 
The modern piece is cast and so 1s heavier 
than the ancient example; the iridescence 
has been artificially produced on the sur- 
remains even 


by acids and therefore 


lace 
when the glass is wetted, which 1s of course 
case in the ancient piece, for there 
1 spaces and tn- 


-urther- 


not the 
the water fills up the oper 
terferes with the reflection of light 


more, the palmette ornament on the neck 
of the modern bottle 1s unknown 1n Roman 
glass and so is the cut center on the under 
side of the foot G. M.A. R 


CINEMA Fitms. Two new films have been 
added to the repertory of technical subjects 
shown at the Museum on Thursdavs at halt 
past two o'clock. The first, a two-reel pic- 
ture entitled Glass the 
methods emploved in the production of 


Blowing, shows 


modern glass of high artistic quality and 
by 


modern craftsmanship with examples of an- 


way of contrast, exhibits specimens of 


cient and mediaeval glass in the Museum 
collections. The second picture, The Making 
of a Stained-Glass Window, 1s in three reels 
and illustrates every step in the process of 
manufacture, from the blowing of the 
roundels to the installation of the window. 

\ third picture—Childe Hassam—1s the 
first in a series of one-reel pictures illustrat- 
ing the theory and practice of contempo- 
rary 
and workers 1n other fields of 


\merican painters, sculptors, etchers 
art 


rHE YOUNGER CHIl 
Boys and girls whose 
Museum are 


SToRY-HOURS FOR 
MEMBERS 

parents Members ot 
reminded of the stories told in costume by 
Anna Curtis Chandler on Saturday morn- 
ings at ten-fifteen o'clock in the Museum 
Lecture Hall. The stories are preceded by 


DREN OF 


are the 


talks giving their historical settings and 
illustrated by photographs, motion pic- 


tures, and objects from the galleries. Some 
of the stories are supplemented by songs 
\t the end of each 
program mimeographed sheets are distrib 
uted which give additional interest to the 


and instrumental music. 


treasure hunts. The subjects of the stories 
for the next month are as follows: January 
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16, Adventuring with the Young Sculptor 
Andrea Pisano; January 23, Maximilian’s 
Favorite Painter, Albrecht Direr of Nu- 
remberg; January 30, The Mystery of a 
Japanese Lacquered Box; February 06, 
Luca della Robbia’s Secret; February 13 
White House Adventures with President 
Lincoln. A list of all the titles in the series 
may be obtained at the story-hour 


PUBLICATION Notes. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Studies ts shortly to enter its fourth 
vear with the appearance in February of 
volume IV, part 1. Eight articles, several of 
them contributed by writers who are not 
members of the Museum staff, present im- 
portant questions and conclusions in a 
number of fields of studv. The table of con- 
tents 1s as follows 

\n Altarpiece by Luca Signorelli, by 
Count Umberto Gnol 

Book Illustration in Augsburg in the Fif- 
teenth Century, by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt 

Boeotian Orientalizing Lekanat, by Annie 
D) t re 

The Portrait of Count Widman by Ales 
sandro Longhi, by Jean Paul Richter 

\ Polvchrome Vase from Centuripe, b 
Gisela M. A. Richter 

Pasteprints and Sealprints, by Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott 

The Van Rensselaer Wall Paper and J. B 
Jackson: a Study in Disassociation, by 
Edna Donnell 

\ Greek Sword Sheath from South Rus- 
sia, by Gisela M. A. Richter 

For the Exhibition of Early New York 
Silver a handbook! has been prepared which 
contains illustrations of almost all the silver 
included in the exhibition—tankards and 
teapots engraved with the arms of distin 
guished families, simple wine bowls with 
handles of wire and great ceremonial bowls 
with handles in the form of carvatids, 
quaint porringers with pierced decoration 
communion beakers appropriately orna- 
mented with figures symbolic of Faith 


An Exhibition of Early New York Silver, by 
C. Louise Avery. New York, December 8, 1931 
through January 31, 1932. octavo. 1X, 20 pp 
104 illustrations. Price in paper $1.50, 1n cloth 


D2.00 


Hope, and Charity, and baptismal basins 
variously adorned with original verse, dedi- 
catory inscriptions, and church seals. Such 
illustrations convey far more vividly than 
anv descriptive text an idea of the character 
and charm of early New York silverwork 
\ brief essav on early New York silver gives 
glimpses of some of the former owners of the 
silver shown and of the social life of which 
It Was an important accessory. The discus 
sion closes with some remarks on the train- 
ing of early New York silversmiths and ts 
followed by a lst of the silversmiths repre- 
sented in the exhibition 

[he nature and interest of the material 
included in the current Exhibition of Chi 
nese Court Robes and Accessories, which 
centers around the remarkable collection 
bequeathed to the Museum by Wilham 
Christian Paul, have suggested the prepa- 
ration of a handbook differing material 
from the usual numerical guide to a tempo 


rary exhibition. Chinese’ Textiles,? brief 
though it is, will be appreciated by students 
and collectors, who will find in it a surve' 
of the history, sources, technique, symbol- 
ism, and uses of Chinese textiles, furnishing 


i background essential to an understanding 
of this great art and here presented tor the 
first time. The book makes no pretense ol 
being a full and authoritative work, but 


| } 


rms an excellent basis for study an 


makes possible an understanding 


nical processes and symbolic designs which 


are often confusing to the Westerner. A 


1 ‘ 
vivid portraval of the court of ancient 
China and discussions of the various types 


of robes reproduce for the reader something 


of the glamor and splendor of which the 
were once a part. [his volume ts a very real 
contribution both to 


venerally and to the appreciation and un 


derstanding of Chinese art. Its value is en 
hanced by illustrations in halftone and line 
of robes, details of weaves and stitches, and 
symbols 

Chinese [Textiles in Introduction to 
Study of Their History, Sources, [echniq 
Symbolism nd Use, Occasioned by the Exhi 


bition of Chinese Court Robes and Accessories 
by Alan Priest and Pauline Simmons. N 
York, December & o31—-January 31, 1 


yctavo. x, 88 pp., 39 illustrations. Price in paper 
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24 nting Methods of the O Masters, | Charles Hopkinso 
28 WRNY: AN Room in the Ameri Wing. Huger Elli 
oO WOR \ Peru in Cup Hy Fs oO 
,O squc frescoes of Old (¢ Stl Walter W. S. Cook 
ting Methods of the Old Masters, I]. Charles Hopkinsor 
ky 
WNYC: Paul R re, Silversmitl Huger Ellio 
6 WOR: Franklin Wigs Huger Ellio 
6 niature Painting. R. M. Riefstah 
> The Foundations of American Art Royal Cortissoz 
* A specia ture arranged for the venl of Me ers who | been unal oO secure 
for Miss Abl ( ry Conference 
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k Radio Tall Ancient and Modern. Huger | 15 
OO g «6 Radio Lalk he Chinese Painter Looked \ I | r | : 
30 2 Anin A ays ane pee , , 1:00 

14 | ) \T Ro Cor SOZ { oO 
nw) 
OO ) ) ' 

) ) 
00 FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\ I \ { 

15 \ ( | } \ ( ro \ j | 
15 \f ( | mss | T oO] 
OO \ 

S ti rs tor Bovs at ( ( s CI 1 
40) e | 

v7 PP ) ! “4 i } } } 
February 15 p 

00 : 
— G rv talks by Roberta M. | pS . 
er Ho v ¢ ry lalk by | P. Carey, Fridav, Februarv 12 

I ( ' Roberta M. | r Satur ; 
15 S 1] Py | \ S Cy ( 
' Cor S Jovy | ry 24, | , , H | ' 

? }) i | Sul \ Ie T if 1 

| KS ( rt Pr Ns I I n 
OO 
10 LECTURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OO ae t 
DO : : 3 a 
nn) 20 Ihe Hun keround of Art (( rse for H O 
2 Praditior nd Contemporary Art: Fur , H } j ) 
> \ r -len \ 1 | rl I | \ 
15 
I Va S pts d Mini I \ ( ( I 1:00 
>? }| Ind Hon Gr Cor 
15 ' 
> () H \ | i F t 
0 : 
hr h ik \ ) 0 
rag ee , ' oh G4 
0 \I ( ! I } T i 
\ ro lap ries \nna ( is C} 
0 20 1 | rc Cyt Cor y 
Ft 
8) 
an ker Art (( H $:00 
ly Co npo y Ar hk 11 r | 1.00 
) ‘ ] ! 
, At \ppr ) rr klen r\ ior H “ 
Cha I O 
“ 5 Ste Hour: Indi e Home Gt ( $:00 
6 Outline History of | | ting: North Ita I 
XV Century I h R ot 0 
o lhe Human Background of Art (Course for High Schoo! | eachers rth bradist $:00 
10 =~ Tradition and Contemporary Art: Ancient Sculptur Huger Elhott 1:00 
5 \rt Appreciation (for Elementary and Junior High School Teachers): Art of ast 
5 China and Japan \nna Curtis Chandler 1:00 
3 «Outline History of Italian Painting: [he Opening of the New Age in Ver ik 

) Abbot 0 
) 

) 

, : ‘ 
LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
Courses for Public School Teachers are also open to the public upon payment 
) JANUARY 
22. Study-Hour for Emplovees of Stores and of M 1 
ing Gsrace Corns 
29 Study-Hour for Employees of Stores and of M 
ing. Grace Cornell 
FEBRUARY 
5 Study-Hour for Employees of Stores and of Manufacturer lhe Pr ( 
Grace Cornell ) 
2 Studv-Hour for Emplovees of Stores of Mar ! | ( 
Gora Cor | 
~~ 
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